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80 Years of History to Celebrate 


by Glenn Barrett 

TheHamiltonNaturalists’ Club 80th 
AnniversaryFundraisingDinneris drawing 
close and I for one can hardly wait for 
May 27th to arrive. Gala events like this 
happen only every ten years for the HNC 
and I have heard many stories about how 
incrediblethelastdinnerwasbackin 1989. 

The Fundraising Dinner Committee 
for this year's event has lined up a truly 
amazing list of prizes (over 100 items !) 
that will be given away as door prizes, or 
used as raffle items and silent auction 
items. 

Special raffles will be held for three 
pieces of stunning artwork donated by 
Robert Bateman, Chris Bacon and Gayle 
Hutchings, as well as for a flight over 
Cootes Paradise in the open-cockpit 
Steerman plane ofthe Canadian Warplane 
Heritage Museum! 

In the Dream Auction, dinner guests 
can bid on a wide array of adventures such 
as bird banding at Selkirk provincial park, 
aGrandRiverBoatCruise, aweekofbird 
bandingatLongPoint, and Osprey banding 
at Sturgeon Lake. 

Other items include a behind the 
scenes tour ofthe Toronto Zoo, a guided 


searchfor spiny softshell turtles, abutterfly/ 
mothing expedition, hawk-watching with 
oneoftheexperts, avisitto abluebirdbox 
trail, andanintroductiontothemassassaga 
rattlers in Killbear pro vincial park. 

Or you can obtain bagpipe services 
for any occasion, live Scottish fiddle & 
accordion music for an event of your 
choice, or expert consultation onNatural 
Landscaping or Wildlife Gardening. 

There are five pairs of binoculars 
available to be won (Nikon, Canon, 
BushneU,andtwopairsofSwiftbinoculars); 
five backpacks, and over fifteen hand 
madeitems for the silent auctionincluding, 
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framed photographs, stained glass, wood 
carvings and hand-knit sweaters. 

There are also two camera bags and 
seven books, and memberships to the 
Bruce Trail Association, Art Gallery of 
Hamilton, Burlington Art Centre, Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Conservation Halton, 
and Hamilton Region Conservation 
Aulhority. 

Additional items to win include gift 
certificates for use at Hikers Haven, 
Mountain Equipment Co-Op, Hi-Tec 
Shoes, Audiobooks, The Gallery Shop and 
theNew Street Gallery as well as Hamilton 
Tiger-Cat and Hamilton Bulldogs tickets. 

Our galaeventis beingheld May 27th 
at LaSalle Pavilion, Burlington (see 
directions below), with Robert Bateman 
as the featured speaker. Tickets are $50 
each, with tax receipts issued for $20 per 
ticket. Raffle tickets for the Bateman 
print are$ 10 each or 3 for $25. Doors will 
openat5:45p.m. anddinnerwillbeserved 
at7:15p.m.. 

Tickets can be purchased at the May 
monthly meeting, or by calling Glenn 
Barrett,ProgramDirector(905-546-9764) 
or any other HNC Director. Reserved 
seating will be in place so when you 
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purchaseyour ticket, be sure to tell us who 
you would like to be seated with and ifyou 
would prefer the vegetarian entree. 

In 1999. the Club continued our 
tradition of protecting natural areas by 
purchasing the addition to the Short Hills 
Sanctuary. Through successful fundraising 
events like our 80th Anniversary Dinner, 
we will be able to continue to build on our 
already impressive 8 0 years ofhistory,^| 


Directions to 
LaSalle Park Pavilion 

Directions if travelling westbound 
on QEW highway (i.e. from 
Oakville): 

- once in Burlington, exit QEW at 
Brant Street interchange and turn left 
(south). 

- turn right (west) onto Fairview Street 
which turns into Plains Rd W. 

- stay on Plains Rd, W. until Waterdown 
Road, tumleft(south) onto Waterdown 
Road. 

- this road ends witha ‘ ‘T ’ intersection 
atNorthshore Blvd.; turn left and then 
first right into theLaSallePark parking 
lot - the pavilion is at the far end (south 
end) of the parking lot. 

Directions if travelling eastbound 
on highway 403 (i. e.fi-om downtown 
Hamilton): 

- once in Burlington, exit 403 at 
Waterdown Road interchange and 
turn right (head south). 

- this road ends witha ‘ T” intersection 
atNorthshore Blvd; tumleftand then 
first right into the LaS alle Park parking 
lot - the pavilion is at the far end (south 
end) of the parking lot. 
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The Flora and Fauna of Point Pelee 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our speaker this month w'as Sarah 
Rupert, who spoke to us about Point Pelee 
N ational Park and its remarkable flora and 
fauna. Sarah w'as bom in early 1970 and 
took her first trip to Pelee two months 
later; she w'as birding by age three. She 
has a degree in Environmental Studies 
from the University of Waterloo and she 
has w'orked at Pelee as a Naturalist 
Interpreter. 

Point Pelee, which means bald or 
peeled in French, is a 9 Km long spit of 
land, two thirds of which is marsh. This 
area, w'hich is on the same latitude as 
Northern California, is of suchimportance 
to bird migration that it was established as 
aNational Park in 1918. 

The action of wind and water on the 
land ensures that Point Pelee can change 
considerably over a short period of time. 
Winter storms erode the tip and the 
boardwalk out to the tip has had to be 
moved as the site erodes from the east 
side and builds up on the west side of the 
point 

Five habitat types are present on this 
small areaofland: marsh, w'etland forest, 
dry land forest, cedar savannah, and beach. 

The marsh takes up the majority of 
space although it is now' half of its former 
size. Carp, Bluegills, and Sunfish can be 
found there along with Redwings, Marsh 
Wren, CommonY ellow'-throat, Great Blue 
Herons, Black Crowned Night Heron, 
several egrets, ducks, coots and gallinules, 
rails and terns. Aboardwalkmakes viewing 
easy while at the same time protecting the 
fragile marsh environment. 

In the sw'amp forest, Woodcock, 
Yellow'Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, 


Parula Warbler, Yellow' Breasted Chat, 
and Waterthrush are just a few' of the 
many species to be seen during the early 
weeks of May. 

The dry land forest hosts nuthatches, 
kinglets, woodpeckers, flycatchers and 
others. In the fall, migratory haw'ks add to 
the show at Pelee. 

At the tip and on the beaches can be 
found Willets and Sanderlings, terns and 
cormorants. 

Among the plants found throughout 
the Park are Trout Lily, Large Flower 
Belhvort,GiantSolomon’sSeal,Bloodroot, 
Trillium and Redbud, 

As for herptiles and mammals, Point 
Pelee is home to Blandings Turtle, 
American Toad, Green Frogs, Chorus 
Frogs and Tree Frogs (which are rare). 
Unfortunately, the beautiful 5-lined Skink 
is poached at Pelee because of its 
distinctive appearance. The Eastern 
Cottontail Rabbit, deer and Raccoons are 
all present in the park and the Flying 
Squirrel has recently been re-introduced 
to the park. 

Many people are familiar with Point 
Pelee and Sarah’s presentation, filled with 
good humour and intimate knowledge of 
the area, brought back pleasant memories 
of our experiences in this special part of 
Canada.^ 
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Suzuki to Speak 

Dr. David Suzuki will be speaking on 
Thursday, May 6th in the auditorium ofthe 
Canada Centre for Inland Waters. The 
meeting is one of aseries being held across 
Ontario on the subject of air pollution and 
human health. The Ontano Medical 
Association and others have described the 
state of Ontario's air as a major health 
problem. 

Dr. Suzuki will bejoined by Dr. David 
Pengelly of McMaster University and 
LoisCorbetoftheToronto Environmental 
Alliance. Themeetingisbeingsponsored 
by Friends of Red Hill Valley and the 
Western Lake Ontario Environmental 
Coalition. Sponsors ofthe tour includethe 
David Suzuki Foundation, theSierraClub 
andtheToronto Environmental Alliance. 

Themeetingwillbeginat7 pm. There 
is no charge for the event, but seating is 
limited and will be allocated on a first 
come, first serve basis. The Parkdale bus 
of the HSR goes to the Centre.^ 

International 
Migratory Bird Day 

On Saturday, May 8, the RBG is 
joininghundreds ofprotected areas across 
the continent in celebrating International 
Migratory Bird Day. The first ever RBG 
Spring Bird Count will be conducted. 
Come and help search for spring migrants 
andtakeacomprehensivemid-migration 
snapshot of birds of RBG. Track your 
sightings over the day, and enter your list 
in the Bird Count Contest. A prize will be 
awarded to the registered participant who 
sees the greatest number of different 
species on RBG property.^ 


Wild Turkeys in the 
Dundas Valley 

by Bruce Duncan 

There is a new bird flock and a new 
human club in the Dundas Valley. The 
Club is the Dundas Valley Wild Turkey 
Chapter and the birds are the native but 
long-gone WildTurkeys. 

This newly formed club has raised 
money to cover the costs of livetrapping 
and transporting 18 Wild Turkeys for 
releaseinthe Valley. There were 6 young 
males (“jakes”) and 12 young females 
(“jennies”) freed on Jack Gartshore’s 
farm on Martin’s Road in the west end of 
the Valley. The releases took place in 
January and February. 

Wild Turkeys once roamed the 
Dundas Valley as they did the rest of 
Southern Ontario. However, they were 
too tasty for their own good and by 1909 
they were gone from Ontario. In the 
United States, in spite of Benjamin 
Franklin’s desire to have the species 
become the symbolic bird of the countiy, 
they suffered the same fate. (Franklin 
thoughtthattheBald Eagle was too much 
the scavenger and thief to properly 
represent the United States.) 

In the last decade, theOntario Ministry 
of Natural Resources has worked 
cooperatively withmany groups ofhunters 
and conservationists to reestablish the 
WildTurkey. 

I am delighted to have them back in 
the Dundas Valley. The habitat is great 
and there is plenty of food - acoms, seeds, 
berries and insects. Ifyouarehikinginthe 
Valley, keep an eye out for them. Any 
sightingsshould bereportedto theHamilton 
Region Conservation Authority at 648- 
4427.^ 


Naturally May! 

Lookingforopportunitiesto discover 
the natural heritage of Hamilton- 
Wentworth and Halton? Watch for 
Naturally May events and programs this 
month. 

This series of events is a cooperative 
effortofRBG,HamiltonNaturalists’ Club, 
Hamilton RegionConservation Authority, 
Halton Region Conservation Authority 
and the Bruce Trail Association. We all 
share a common interest in conservation 
and education. Naturally May is our way 
of jointly celebrating our natural lands at 
the time ofyear when their features are at 
their peak. 

T rack the spectacle ofbird migration, 
and take part in family programs, hikes 
and wildflower walks. A complete listing 
of the events will be available at the May 
meeting (copies are also available atlocal 
public libraries and facilities of the 
sponsoring associations). 

The full listing is also posted onRBG's 
website at <www.rbg.ca/programs/ 
natmay.html>.||j 

Spring at Marcy 
Woods, Point Abino 

On Saturday, May 1, the Bert Miller 
Field Naturalists (Paul Philp) will hostthe 
HNC for atour ofthe wooded sand dunes 
which at this time of year are literally 
covered with spring flowers at their best. 
You must see this at least once in your life. 
Bring your lunch, camera, and binoculars 
too. Meetat9:00aminBattlefieldSquare 
parking lot on Queenston Road j ust east of 
Hwy20. ContactPierre Arnold 648-2519 
orTerry Storz at777-8151 ,|§ 
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Hamilton Falcon Watch 1999 



by Mike Street 

Peregrine Falcons are once again 
nesting in a window ledge on the 
Hamilton Sheraton Hotel. As in 1998 
there will be two components to the 
Falcon Watch, the Field Watch and the 
Falcon Suite. 

The Falcon Suite is an information 
centre operated in a Jackson Square 
storefront by The Canadian Peregrine 
Foundation (CPF). A key feature ofthe 
centreis theclosed circuitvideo monitor 
showing all activity in the nest. The 
Falcon Suite operates varying hours 
daily from May through August. 

Once the young bird(s) start to 
exercise their wings and until they 
successfully fledge, the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club (HNC) volunteers will 
carry out the Field Watch. The purpose of 
the Field Watch is to keep an eye on the 
birds and rescue/arrange for necessary' 
medical attention if a falcon comes down 
to ground level. The Field Watch operates 
from dawn until dusk for 3-4 weeks, 
starting approximately the first week of 
June. Training is provided. Anyone can 
help out. 

Since last December club President 
Pierre Arnold, Vice-President Christine 
Bishop, Publicity Director KenHall, Past- 
President Bruce Duncan and Lead 
Monitors Don Gleig and Mike Streethave 
attended a series of meetings with the 
Ontario Ministry' of Natural Resources 
(OMNR) and the Canadian Peregrine 
Foundation (CPF) aimed at organizingthe 
1999 Falcon Watch. 

Club members are again being asked 
to volunteer to help monitor any chicks 


bom to the Peregrine Falcons w'hich have 
nested on the downtown Sheraton Hotel 
since 1995. A total of 9 chicks of this 
endangered specieshavebeensuccessfully 
hatched and fledged from the nest, and 
another pair were fostered there by the 
cooperative parents. All but one of the 
fledged chicks survived the summers and 
left the area at migration time. 

This year there has been a change at 
the Sheraton. ‘Mom’, the mother of the 
chicks from 1995-1998,hasnotretumed. 
Taking her place is ‘Toledo’, a female 
bom in an urban nest in Toledo, OH in 
1995. Toledo was identified after she 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED! 
to assist with Falcon Watch ’99. 
To help out at the Falcon Suite, 
call the CPF at 1-888- 709-3944. 
To volunteer for the Field Watch 
leave a message at the HNC 
number: (905) 547-5116. 


conveniently landed on a window ledge 
atthenearby Stelco building and allowed 
club member BnanBurgon to read the 
bands on her legs. 

At press time there are three eggs 
in the nest. Hatching is anticipated 
around the end of the first week of 
May. The video camera placed by the 
CPF to watchthenest in 1998 has been 
reactivated, and CPF’s storefront 
information centre, the “Falcon Suite’, 
is scheduled to open atthe beginning of 
May. If all goes well, around the end of 
May club member Rick Folkes will 
again be called on to use his mountain 
climbing experience to retrieve the 
chicks for banding and then return 
them to the nest. 

FalconWatch’99needsyourhelp. 
Outdoor monitoring, the ‘Field Watch' 
coordinated byyour club, will runfor about 
3 weeks, starting near the end of the first 
week of June. Field Watch volunteers 
keep an eye on the chicks as they start to 
test their wings, take their first flights and 
learn the ropes of an airborne existence 
from their parents. Volunteers spend 2- to 
4- hour shifts watching the birds and 
working with theFieldWatchCoordinator. 
With luck there are no incidents, w'hich 
was the case in 1998, but sometimes abird 
comes to the ground and has to be rescued 
and returned to the nest, as happened four 
times in 1997. Volunteers are also needed 
to help run the Falcon Suite. 

Watching three or four (or more!) 
peregrines cruise along above King St. is 
quite an experience. Please check your 
calendar and reserve some time to help 
with the effort to assist these magnificent 
birds.il 
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1999 Wednesday Evening Walks 


April 28, 6:30 pm 
Spring Creek Wildflowers I 
Meet at the Lion’s Club Pool on 
Jerseyville Road about 2km west of 
Fiddler’s Green Road, Ancaster. 
Remember to check out Dean’s 
wildflower site through a link on the 
HNC’s homepage, (sunset at 8:17) 
Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

May 5, 6:30 pm 

Flowers and Frogs 

in the Red Hill Valley 

See what spring brings to the Valley. 

Start the walk by looking at the flowers 

and end it listening to the frogs. Meet at 

ElizabethBagshaw School, 350 Albright 

Road, Hamilton, (sunset at 8:25) 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

May 12, 6:30 pm 
Dundas Marsh 

An excellent place for birds, herps and 
flowers. Meet between Hamilton and 
Dundas on Cootes Drive where it 
crosses Spencer Creek. The best 
parking is on the south side (Hamilton- 
bound) side ofthe road, (8:33) 

Leader: Michael Clark 627-5176 

May 19, 6:30 pm 
Spring Migrants 
in the Dundas Valley 
Meet at Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority offices) on Mineral Springs 
Road, Ancaster; just a little further west 
of the Hermitage parking area. To get 
to Mineral Springs Road, follow Sulphur 
Springs Road out from the centre of 


Town (there’s a stoplight near the 
TownHall). Sulphur Springs bears right 
at the junction with Lover’s Lane. 

Keep going straight as after you pass 
the Hermitage parking area, the 
HRCA’s office is on your left. (8:40) 
Leader: Bruce Duncan 648-4427 
XI33 (during business hours) or 
(519) 442-2477 

May 26, 6:30pm 
Spring Creek Wildflowers 11 
Dean retraces the April 28th walk, but 
there’ll be a new array of flowers to 
look at. This is a good way to 
appreciate how quickly spring springs. 
Meet at the Lion’s Club Pool on 
Jerseyville Road about 2km west of 
Fiddler’s Green Road, Ancaster. 

(8:17) 

Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

June 2, 6:30 pm 
Chippewa Trail 

TheHamilton Region Conservation 
Authority is developing a trail along the 
abandoned CNR line between Hamilton 
and Caledonia. Here’s a chance to visit 
a section. Meet where the trail crosses 
Dickenson Road, about 1km west of 
NeboRoadinGlanbrook. (8:53) 
Leader: Scott Peck 648-4427 XI32 
(during business hours) 

June 9, 6:30 pm 

Nesting Birds in the Hendrie Valley 
Dan gets the birds to cooperate for his 
walks: last year’s participants were 
treated to excellent views of Aix 


sponsa, among many others. Meet at 
Cherry Hill Gate, Rose Garden parking 
area, on Plains Road West opposite the 
RBGHeadquarters. (8:58) 

Leader: Dan Welsh 639-3227 

June 16, 6:30 pm 
Christie Conser\>ation 
Wilderness Area 

Prepare for a short (about 3 km) hike to 
visit creek, meadow, marsh and upland 
forest habitats. Meet in the HRCA 
parking area on the west side of 
Middletown Road, Flamborough, just 
north of Spencer Creek. Parking area 
is about half way between Hwys. 5 and 
8. (9:01) 

Leader: Terry Stortz 777-8151 

June 23, 6:30 pm 
RBG Berry Tract 
The RBG’s Berry Tract plays an 
important role as an ecological link 
between the Niagara Escarpment and 
Cootes Paradise. Meet on Patterson 
Road about 0.3km east of Valley Road 
and 1.5km west of Old Guelph Road. 

A1.6km loop trail takes us through 
woods and meadows. (9:03) 

Leader: Brian Wylie 627-4601 

June 30, 6:30 pm 

Lake Ontario Watetfront 

We’ll do a little exploring at Shell Park. 

Meet in the S-W comer of the Appleby 

Mall parking lot at the comer of New 

Street and Appleby Mall in Burlington. 

(9:04) 

Leader: Wolfgang Luft 681-2276 
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July 7, 6:30 pm 

North Shore Trails 

Meet in the parking area on the south 

side ofYorkRoad, east of Dundas, just 

west of the CNR overpass. A variety 

of habitats makes this an interesting 

place to visit. (9:02) 

Leader: John Hannah 628-5329 

July 14, 6:30 pm 
Battlefield Park 

Meet near Gage House off Queenston 
Road just east of Centennial Parkway in 
Stoney Creek. Battlefield Park has lots 
of wooded trails including connections to 
the Bruce Trail. Take the opportunity to 
explore the human history as well as the 
natural history of the Park. (8:58) 
Leader: Hazel Broker 527-0333 

July 21, 6:30 pm 
Tall Elms Farms 
Come out and visit Dave Mitchell, 
award winning dairy farmer. Tall Elms 
features innovative and ecologically 
responsible methods of dealing with 
milkhouse waste. This is a repeat of a 
popular walk from the summer of1977. 
Location: 1308GuyattRoad(3kmestof 
•Hwy. 56)inGlanbrook. (8:53) 

Leader: Dave Mitchell. Questions 
please call Terry Stortz 777-8151 

July 28, 6:30 pm 
Urquhart Butterfly Garden 
Visit this beautiful garden and learn 
about the plants that attract butterflies. 
Tire Garden can be reached from Air 
Force Club parking area on King Street 
East in Dundas. Look for the only 
fighter jet in town, just west ofthe Ben 
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Veldhuis(cactus)greenhouse. (8:47) 
Leader: Joanna Chapman 627- 
5370 (10 a.m. til 6p.m.) 

August 4, 6:30 pm 
Plan B Organics 
Learn about organic farming and 
Community Shared Agriculture. Meet 
at 1377 5th Concession West (just west 
ofWestover Road) in Flamborough. 
(You know that what you eat you are: 
The Beatles, Glass Onion) (8:38) 
Leader: Melanie Golba 522-9346 

August 11, 6:30 pm 
Beaver up the (Stoney) Creek 
Explore a little bit of the creek that gives 
the City its name Meet in the Fiesta 
Mall parking area between Fortino’s 
and Queenston Road, Stoney Creek. 
(8:29) 

Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 

August 18, 6:30 pm 
Crook's Hollow Natural Area 
Meet at the HRCA parking area on the 
south side of Crook’s Hollow Road, 
about 1 km west of Brock Road in 
Greensville. Follow Hwy. 8 up the 
Escarpment, go straight where Hwy. 8 
turns sharpl) to the left, then follow 
Brock Road to the 4-way stop and turn 
u'est (left) on Crook’s Hollow Road. 
(8:19) 

Leader: John Hannah 62-5329 

August 25, 6:30 pm 
Shore Birds on the Waterfront Trail 
Meet in the lower parking area by the 
marina at the foot of LaSalle Park 


Drive, Burlington. There’s usually more 
parking available in the “ upper” 
parking lot off ofNorthshore Boulevard. 
LaSalle Park Drive is an extension of 
Waterdown Road south of Plains Road. 
(8:07) 

Leader: Rob Dobos 659-7732 

Notes for all walks: Remember the 
w'alk leaders are unpaid volunteers who 
give their time and expertise freely. 
Everyone is encouraged to participate 
and share their knowledge and 
enthusiasm, 

Bring along w'hat y ou think you might 
need; e.g., water, field guides, 
binoculars, etc. 

Some w'alks may be a bit of a hike, 
please assess your ability to participate. 
Check with the walk leader if you’re 
unsure of what to expect. 

Check the Bird Hotline @648-9537 or 
the Club’s website www.hwcn.org/ 
link/hamnature/ for any updates or 
changes. 

The sunset times have been calculated 
for 43 15N and 79 50W (Dundum 
Castle). To determine sunrise and 
sunset times for any location visit 
www. auslig. gov. au/geodesy/astro/ 
sunrise.html ^ 
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Securing the Addition to the Short Hills Sanctuary 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

As most members will no doubthave 
heard by now, the HNC has recently 
acquired an 11 -acre addition to our Short 
Hills sanctuary^ property. More detailed 
information about the property' can be 
found in the lead article of the January' 
Wood Duck. 

Recently, the focus has shifted from 
the thrill of the acquisrtion to the efforts 
underway to finance it, in the form of the 
fundraising dinner featuring Robert 
Bateman on May 27th. However, it 
seems fitting to recognize the key people 
who made the purchase of the addition a 
reality: John Fischer, Alan Ernest and 
Peter Thoem. 

John Fischer mo ved to Winona upon 
accepting apositionatthe CanadaCentre 
for Inland Waters in the early 1980s. 
Having grown up in remote northern 
Ontario, he was accustomed to being out 
in the woods regularly, but during hisyears 
studying botany atthe University of Guelph, 
he realized that you couldn’t ramble in 
southern Ontario the way you could further 
north. 

To John, this emphasized the 
importance of the few remaining natural 
areas, and prompted him to get involved in 
maintaininglocalwalkingtrails. Hejoined 
the Bruce Trail Association, and later 
found out about the HNC from Club 
member John Struger, with whom he 
worked. 

In 1987, John came out to a clean-up 
atthe Short Hills sanctuary, and fell inlove 
with the property. He got more involved 
in the Club, and became the HNC 
Sanctuary' Director the following year, 
serving in this position for 10 years. 


Volunteer Comer 

We hope you have enjoyed reading about 
the contributions of some of your fellow 
HNC members every month in this 
column. Our goals are to emphasize that 
anyone can get involved, and that 
volunteer commitments both large and 
small are very much appreciated. This 
month we feature three volunteers who 
drew on their personal expertise to realize 
a major Club initiative. 


“During John’s tenure, work was 
undertaken to expand both of the Club’s 
sanctuaries. These purchases require a 
lot of groundwork, and whenJohn makes 
acommitmenthe follows through’ ’ notes 
John Struger, Club President during the 
purchase of the Spooky addition. 

John is meticulous in organizing work 
parties, andhasavastwealthoftechnical 
knowledgetodrawupon. AsJohnStruger 
comments, “He is very' conscientious, 
always making decisions through the 
Sanctuary Committee, and keeping the 
Committee members as well as past 
Sanctuary' Directors and members well- 
informed. He has also been supportive of 
cooperatingwilh other groups and agencies 
like the Nature Conservancy of Canada, 
the Ontario Heritage Foundation and the 
Norfolk Field Naturalists to ensure 
acquisition of significant lands. 

Idon’tthinkwewouldhaveexpanded 
both sanctuaries without John’s guidance, 
dedication and endless enthusiasm. He 
has gone above and beyond the call of 
duty, and his loyalty' to the Club has been 
a great benefit to us. ” 

John volunteers becausehe finds the 


work interesting and enjoyable, and he 
encourages people to get out and enjoy the 
sanctuaries. 

About ten years ago, John had met 
neighbouring landowners Craig and Julie 
Upper at the Short Hills sanctuary, and 
had an informal discussion with them 
about considering the Club if they ever 
decided to sell their land. Sometwoanda 
half years ago the Uppers expressed 
interestin selling aportion oftheir property, 
and negotiations began. Togetherwiththe 
Uppers, the Sanctuary Committee 
undertook an approximate survey of the 
land, and discussed the importance of 
including a 30-metre buffer along the 
creek as part of the land to be acquired. 

At this point the Club was asked to 
make an offer on the land. TheSanctuary 
Committee was uncertain of the current 
market value of the land and decided that 
an official appraisal was required. John 
discussed the appraisal to HNC member 
Alan Ernest, a Certified Land Appraiser, 
at an Ontario LandTrustmeetingin 1997, 
and Alan agreed to undertake the work for 
free. He provided advice throughout the 
process, and produced a detailed 14-page 
assessment for the Club, which was a 
challenging effort due to the lack of good 
comparable conservation land sales in the 
area. 

Alan had coordinated planning and 
land acquisition for the Bruce Trail 
Association, and was introduced to the 
HNC by Ray Lowes. He attended a 
general meeting, went on some Club hikes, 
and joined the FINC in 1989. Alan has 
been drawn to the natural world since his 
first Scout canoe trip, and spent endless 
hours exploring the Dundas Valley from 
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his family home in Ancaster. Alan 
volunteers with anumber of organizations 
because “it has it’s own rewards, both in 
terms of the results that are achieved and 
the great people you meet”. “A lot of 
inspiring work has come from the Club 
and its members, and the contributions 
people have made are really quite 
remarkable”, he says. 

Another critical role was played by 
Peter Thoem, who offered to volunteer his 
background and expertise in real estate as 
the Club’s principle negotiator. He 
conducted research into the circumstances 
surrounding the purchase with the Town 
ofPelham, NiagaraRegion andtheNiagara 
Escarpment Commission. He also liaised 
with the Club lawyers and prepared the 
necessary documentation. 

Peter is a former HNC Sanctuary' 
Directorwho, after discoveringtheBeamer 
Hawkwatch in 1977, settled in Grimsby 
when he was transferred to Hamilton the 
following year. He went birding and 
botanizing with George Myers, and met 
JimDowell, who suggested Peterjointhe 
HNC. He did, and w'hile serving on the 
HNC Board of Directors for several 
years, he chaired the Committee 
responsible for bringing the Federation of 
OntarioNaturalists conferenceto Hamilton 
in 1985. Peter volunteers because “it’s 
the only way to make things happen’ ’. 

“Without Alan’s and Peter’s detailed 
research and advice, the costs the Club 
W'ould have incurred in purchasing the 
property w'ould have been considerably 
greater”, says John. Many people w'ere 
instrumental in the purchase of the Upper 
addition, including the Sanctuary 
Committee, HNC Directors and Club 
lawyers. John, Alan and Peter, though, 
have really 1 made things happen’ M 



Summer. .. and the reading is easy'. 
Time to set aside those ponderous reports 
of environmental doom and gloom and 
indulge in some escapist reading. 

Few' are the bibliophiles who can 
resist anoccasional indulgence inamystery 
thriller. Bookstores and library shelves 
are laden with whodunits reflecting just 
about any imaginable interest. Amongst 
the most famous of these are the works of 
Dick Francis, all with an equine theme and 
favourites, it is reported, of the Queen 
Mum. There are others w'here even 
royalty itself plays akey role. And is itjust 
a coincidence that the begats of two 
former U. S. presidents, MargaretTruman 
and ElliottRoosevelt, arerespected authors 
ofthe mystery genre?There are mysteries 
involving the fishing ff atemity, the tennis 
set, the fans of baseball and the cat and 
dog lovers. While few of these are in the 
league of those written by the likes of 
Authur Conan Doyle, Dorothy Sayers 
and Ruth Rendell, they do provide 
entertaining reading. 

But w'hat is there for the flora and 
fauna crowd? In Murder Sees the Light 
Howard Engel’s private detective, Benny 
Cooperman leaves his usual haunts along 
the streets of Grantham (St. Catharines) 
for an assignment in Algonquin Park. 
Those written byNevada Barr are usually 


setinoneoftheU.S. national parks where 
she has w'orked as a ranger. Those by 
Chnstine Andreae have a strong ecological 
theme. 

Avid birder, Peter Shandy, and his 
colourful peers on the faculty'ofBalaclava 
Agricultural College, the creation of 
Canadian-born Charlotte MacLeod, should 
appeal to the birding flock. British writer 
Ann Cleeves takes the reader to several 
of Britain’s birding hot spots but anyone 
who has birded southeastTexas is sure to 
enjoy her romp through the Boy Scout 
Woods, AnahuacNational Wildlife Refuge 
and Bolivar Flats in High Island Blues. 

Botany provides abackground role to 
the books by American writer Rebecca 
Rothenberg. PBS Mysteiy viewers know' 
how Ellis Peters ’ Brother Caedfel uses his 
knowledge ofthe plants ofthe countryside 
to solve the mysteries ofmediaeval Britain. 
John Sherwood’s Celia Grant does 
likewise in more recent times. 

So...whether it is on the deck at the 
cottage with the song ofthe White-throated 
Sparrow' as accompaniment or in the 
lounge chair under the maple tree in the 
backyard... happy summer reading. And 
ifyou find mystery writers not mentioned 
above thatyou particularly enjoyed, please 
drop Bookworm a line at the Club 
address.^ 

Potluck Picnic 

Bring your favourite dish, and 
your own cutlery and dishes to the 
RBGNature Centre in the Arboretum 
at 6 pm. Well have supper under the 
trees and then explore the rejuvenating 
CootesParadisemarsh. Agreatoppor- 
tunity to visit old friends and meet new' 
ones. Call Tom Crooks at 634-9616 
for more information. 
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Are Wildlife Living in Pesticide-Sprayed Orchards Healthy? 


by Christine Bishop 

Introduction 

Southern Ontario possesses an 
unusuallytemperateclimatethatprovides 
auniquehabitat for wildlife and optimum 
growing conditions for agricultural crops 
inCanada These characteristics promote 
interactions between a wide diversity of 
wildlife and agricultural activities in this 
zone. The area is the part of Ontario 
located along the Lake Ontario shoreline 
or south of approximately 43° N latitude 
(Cadman et al. 1987). It is the transition 
zone between two major forest regions: 
the Eastern Deciduous Forest, which in 
Canada is commonly referred to as the 
CarolinianZone; andtheGreatLakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest (Cadman et al. 1987). 

In this zone southern Ontario has 
warmer than average Canadian 
temperatures throughout the growing 
season. There is an ameliorating effect of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie on the climate 
which contributes to the existence of a 
frost-free period of 169 days, and mean 
annual precipitation of700 mm which are 
ideal fortenderfruitproduction(McCuaig 
and Manning 1982). Consequently, the 
floral and faunal assemblage in southern 
Ontario is diverse and includes many 
species that are at or near the northern or 
southern limits of their geographic range 
(Heagy and McHattie, 1995). 

Coincidaitally these conditions present 
a valued land resource for agriculture, 
especiallyfruitproduction, dueto the mild 
climate, and soils that are mainly class 1 
and 2, well-drained and lightly textured 
(McCuaigandManningl982). Some bird 
specieshavethrived in theopen landscapes 
typical of agricultural areas while other 


species persist despite the removal of 
90% ofthe forest cover ofsouthem Ontano 
for agricultural and urban development 
(Cadman et al. 1987; Kirk et al. 1996). 
Consequently, wildlife that occur in 
southern Ontario live in wild remnant and 
fragmented habitats on or near farms and 
cities or in semi-natural areas such as 
orchards. 

Since pesticide use is common in 
appleorchards insouthem Ontario, studies 
have been conducted by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service and the University of 
Guelph to determine if pesticides affect 
the reproduction and health of songbirds 
thatnest in orchards in southern Ontario. 

Historical Pest Control 

By 1791,200 000 inhabitants were 
established in agricultural settlements along 
theNiagaraPeninsula in southern Ontario 
(McCuaig and Manning, 1982). By the 
later 1800s, pesticide use on larger 
orchards was common. ‘Bordeaux’ 
mixture, consisting of 0.3 lbs/10 gallons 
water each of copper sulfate and lime, 
was used as a fungicide for apple scab 
(Venturia inaequalis) (Beckett, 1913; 
Emerson et al., 1945). 

Two arsenic sprays, Paris green( 
0.33 lbs/ 50 gallons water) and lead 
arsenate (1.5 lbs/50 gallons water), were 
used on orchards to control insects, mainly 
codling moth (Cydia pomonella) 
(Emerson etal., 1945). Spray applications 
were made from two to seven times per 
growing season to control the same pests 
of concern to applegrowerstoday (Ontario 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 1994). 

By the 1940s, agricultural publications 
begandescribingmethods by which these 


chemicals could be applied efficiently to 
improve yield and reduce spray costs 
(Woodworth and Rawlings, 1945). Lead 
arsenate was still being used but lime- 
sulfur (0.3 3 gallon/10 gallons water) was 
beginning to replace Bordeaux mixture 
because some apple varieties were 
tarnished by copper sulfate (Emerson et 
al., 1945). 

The Economic Value of Birds 

Around the turn of the century, the 
use of orchards by birds and the economic 
value of birds to agriculture and, in 
particular, to orchards were also being 
studied. 

Begjnninginthe 1880s, ornithologists 
inNorth America werenotingtheregular 
use of orchards by birds and the value of 
birds, especially woodpeckers, in the 
control ofcodlingmoth. Downy (Picoides 
pubescens) and Hairy (Picoides villosus ) 
woodpeckersconsumedtheoverwintering 
codling moth larvae (MacLellan 1958; 
Kirk etal, 1996). 

Some birds were also considered 
pests in orchards and studies on this issue 
werealsocommon(Kirketal, 1996). The 
study of interactions between orchards 
and bird communities was prominent at 
the turn of the century but declined in the 
1930s and 1940s. This was partly due to 
the increasing use of pesticides especially 
the introduction of DDT and its related 
compounds in the late 1940s which 
appeared to provide efficient and ideal 
pest control (Kirk et al 1996). 

The extensive use of organochlorine 
compounds continued in orchards through 
to the 1970s, and the value of birds to 
agriculture was all but forgotten (Kirk et 
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al. 1996). Duringthis period, the intensity 
of DDT (9 lbs/ acre/year) use in orchards 
on the Niagara Peninsula was consistent 
from the 1950sthroughthe 1960s (Ontario 
Dept. Agriculture, 1956; 1968). 

Pesticide Effects on Birds 

By the 1970s, the scientific focus on 
birds in agricultural areas became the 
study of the effects of pesticides on birds. 
Organochlorinepesticides were implicated 
in the death of adult birds and other wildlife 
as well as embryotoxicity and eggshelling 
thinning in birds (Newton et al. 1986). 
Most organochlorine pesticides (OCs) 
were banned from use inNorth America 
by 1972, exceptendosulfan, whichremains 
the only organochlorine compound in use 
today in orchards in Canada. 

In the latter 1970s and 1980s, 
chemicals that are less persistent in the 
environment than the organochlorine 
compounds w'ere introduced to control the 
maj or pests of apple development. 

Someofthenew'compounds such as 
the organophosphorus (OPs) and 
carbamate insecticides are immediately 
toxic to the nervous systems of insects and 
other wildlife such as fish, amphibians, 
birds, and mammals including humans. 
Other new compounds such as the 
synthetic pyrethroids have low' toxicity to 
vertebrates but are highly' toxic to insects 
and do not persist in the environment. 

The difficulty with all of these 
insecticides from the pest control 
perspective is that they are also toxic to the 
‘beneficial’ insects that eat orchard pest 
insects. To combat other pests, fungicides 
and miticides have been developed winch 
havelowpersistence, and low' acute toxicity 
to vertebrates but are effective in pest 
control. Despite the introduction of new 


chemicals, to this day, bordeaux mixtures 
and sulfur are occasionally used in some 
orchards to control apple scab. 

Pesticides in Ontario Orchards 

Apple orchards occupy about 12,5 65 
hectares of land in Ontario (Statistical 
Services Unit, 1992). Allhough there were 
tw'o organic commercial orchards in 
Ontario in recentyears, all other orchards 
use pesticides to control apple pests. 
Chemicals are applied on a w'eekly basis 
duringearly April to mid-Augustin Ontario. 
Applications are often made as mixtures 
ofinsecticides and fungicides. 

Theconcemisthat dueto the continual 
loss of habitat in urban and rural areas, 
agricultural areas with ponds, fence-row's 
and semi-natural habitats like orchards 
will attract more and more wildlife. When 
pesticides are sprayed, wildlife are not 
protected with safety equipment like the 
human spraying the pesticide is. Wildlife 
can be exposed to pesticides through 
inhalation, absorption through theirskirL on 
their food, and in birds, when preening 
their feathers. 

Pesticide Effects on Wildlife 

During the 1990s, Megan Harris of 
the University of Guelph and, myself and 
Bill Read ofthe Canadian Wildlife Sendee, 
studied the sublethal effects of pesticides 
on birds and amphibians in orchards in he 
Copetown, Carlisle and Paris area and in 
non-sprayed areas including ponds and an 
old orchard in the Dundas Valley 
Conservation Area, and several pastures 
in the St. George area. 

This work was initiated because there 
weren’t any field studies ofthe effects on 
amphibians of pesticides used in orchards. 
There are a couple of short-term studies 
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of avian reproduction in wild birds exposed 
to pesticides in the United States but CW S 
felt a longer-term study was necessary' 
and none of the previous w'ork had been 
conducted in Canada which has unique 
climaticconditions. 

In general, there is also little 
understanding ofthe effects of pesticides 
on health and b ehaviour of wild birds and 
the impacts on their food resources. In 
southern Ontario, casual observations had 
also revealed 3 0 species ofbirds nesting or 
feeding in orchards and eight species of 
amphibians w'ere breeding in ponds within 
orchards and this emphasized thepotential 
for pesticide exposure in many wildlife 
species. 

Field Observations on Amphibians 

To test for the eff ects on amphibians, 
Megan studied the northern leopard frog 
(Ranapipiens) and the green frog (Rona 
clamitcms) (Harris et al., 1998 a; b). 
These species were chosen because they 
seem to represent a range in sensitivity to 
environmental changethatmay exist within 
the order Anura, the frogs and toads. 

Green frogs often seem unaffected 
by human activities in rural areas. 
Conversely, localized leopard frog 
populations extinctions in westemNorth 
America have been linked to natural 
chaotic events or human-induced 
environmaital change, although thespecific 
type of change causing the problem is 
unknown (Vial and Saylor, 1993; Green 
1997). Adult populations offrogs and eggs 
of these species were examined in 
orchards. 

The adult frogs had accumulated 
residues of persistent chemicals such as 
DDT, which was not in current-use, and 
endosulfan, which is still in use. Despite 
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this and the use of several other pesticides 
in the orchards during frog breeding and 
development, Megan did not find any 
health problems in the adult frogs although 
at two of the orchard sites the animals 
were smaller in size than those in ponds in 
conservation areas. 

Laboratory Experiments 

In laboratory experiments, frog eggs 
and tadpoles were exp osed to a variety of 
concentrations of commonly used apple 
orchard insecticides and fungicides. 

The funigicide Dithane DG and the 
OP insecticide diazinon caused mortality, 
deformities and growth inhibition during 
early development of green frogs at 
concentrations that were environmentally 
relevant (lessthanO.Ol parts permillionin 
water). 

Insecticides such as guthion, imidan 
and a fungicide, nova, were only toxic to 
frog development at very high concen¬ 
trations, the type of concentrations that 
would only occur if the pesticide was 
accidentally oversprayed into a pond or if 
water used to fill a sprayer backwashed 
into the pond. 

Frog eggs were also placed in nylon 
cages and allowed to develop to hatching 
in four orchard ponds and four ponds in 
conservation areas. Poor egg hatching 
success and reduced tadpole growth 
occurred at several orchards, but, there 
was no consistent distinction between 
conservation ponds and orchards. 

Increasing development rates in frogs 
was mostclosely associated with increased 
water temperature suggesting perhaps 
that any effects of pesticides in the water 
could be overcome by certain optimal 
environmentalconditionsfordevelopment. 


Effects on Songbirds 

To test for effects of pesticides on 
songbirds, Canadian WildlifeServicechose 
the tree swallow (Tachycineta bicolor) 
and the eastern bluebird {Sicilia sialis) to 
study because these species occasionally 
nest in natural cavities within orchards and 
they readily occupy nest boxes placed in 
orchards and non-sprayed sites. 

The use of nest boxes standardized 
exposures to pesticides which removed 
any effects of nest quality and location. 
Therefore the study could focus on the 
effects of pesticides on the health and 
reproduction of the birds. 

The tree swallow is representative of 
an aerial insectivore which maintains a 
high metabolic rate relative to ground 
feeding birds(Williams, 1988). Theeastem 
bluebirdisrepresentativeofgroundforaging 
birds and produces more than one brood 
peryear whereas tree swallows in Ontario 
produce only asingle brood (Robertsonet 
al. 1992; Peck and James 1987a;b). 

The study found signi ficant effects of 
pesticide applications in apple orchards on 
reproduction and health in tree swallows 
and eastern bluebirds. After organo- 
phosphorus and carbamate insecticides 
were sprayed, both tree swallows and 
eastern bluebirds experienced significant 
depression in acetyl-cholinesterase, an 
enzyme essential to nerve impulse 
transmission (Burgess et al., 1999). 

Both species of birds showed 
significant declines in reproduction 
associated with increasing exposure and 
toxicityofpesticides applied. In particular, 
egg fertility and survival were affected. In 
allstudyyearsduring 1988-1994,reductions 
in one of either egg fertility or survival of 
eggs or chicks were noted. However, 


while the reductions were statistically 
significant, the reproductive rates in 
sprayed orchard s were still at least 7 6 % of 
that in non-sprayed sites (Bishop et al., 
1998a). 

Although the pesticide exposure was 
similar, tree swallows were more sensitive 
than eastern bluebirds to the effects of 
pesticides applied during 1988-1994. 

The effects on eastern bluebirds of 
pesticides used during 1988-1994 may 
have been exacerbated by the presence 
ofresidues ofametabolite ofthe banned 
organochlorine, DDT. Concentrations of 
organochlorine pesticides, primarily 
breakdown products ofDDT, in bluebird 
eggs were also associated with unhatched 
eggs. 

N o evidence of eggshell thinning was 
seen, however DDT can also kill embryos 
within the egg while the eggshell appears 
normal. Despite the numerous studies on 
the effects of DDT on birds, most have 
focussed on raptors and members ofthe 
pelican family such as the cormorants and 
very few have examined effects in 
songbirds. 

This is the first time that increasing 
concentrations of organochlorine 
pesticides in eggs ofwild passerines have 
been reported to correlate with decreased 
success of egg hatching (Bishop et al., 
1998a). 

Of the tree swallow chicks that 
surviveto fledge,theimmuneandendocrine 
systems exhibit significant changes when 
exposed to typical pesticide exposures in 
apple orchards (Bishop et al., 1998 b; c). In 
sprayed birds, there was a significantly 
stimulated immuneresponse. Thenumber 
of immune cells in blood plasma that 
multiplied when exposed to acell stimulant 
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was higher in sprayed birds. The thymus, 
an organ involved in immunecell maturity, 
showed delayed development. 

Sprayed birds were also anemic 
compared to birds fromnon-sprayed sites. 
It is difficult to predict the long-term 
consequences of the stimulated immune 
systems in sprayed birds. However, some 
environmental contaminants that overtly 
stimulate the immune system in mammals 
have induced hypersensitivity and/or 
autoimmunity diseases (Waterman et al., 
1994) and such an effect may be possible 
in tree swallows. 

In theendocrine system of 16-day old 
male tree swallow chicks, the 
concentration of a thyroid hormone 
increased in concentration in the blood as 
exposure to mixtures of pesticide sprays 
increased. 

Although aboostin metabolismmay 
appear to be a benefit, the concern is that 
this may abnormally increase the metabolic 
rate of the bird and hence demand more 
energy. Also, increasing thyroid hormone 
activity in one area of the body may alter 
other metabolic pathways. 

There was also a trend between 
increasing occurrence of a disrupted cell 
populationinthetestes ofthe male birds as 
the number of mixtures of pesticides 
sprayed during chick-rearing increased. 
Correlations between these responses and 
spray exposure were found in male chicks 
suggesting that developing male tree 
swallow embryos may be the most 
sensitive to the effects ofpesticides. This 
is consistent with other studies that indicate 
the high sensitivity of developing male 
mammals to environmental contamination 
(Colbom and Clement 1992). 

The study of behaviour of tree 


swallows exposed to pesticides showed 
that there were short-term behavioural 
effects on the ability of adult birds to 
deliver food but no effect on incubating 
activity. The begging of chicks was 
exacerbated in the orchards but this 
appeared to be associated with chronically 
lowfood availability in theorchards rather 
than changes in behaviour induced by 
pesticide exposure. 

Although behavioural changes were 
found, ultimately, the weights ofthe chicks 
produced in the orchards were unaffected. 
This is good news because the weight of 
tree swallows at fledging is a strong 
predictor offirstyear survival (McCarty, 
1995). Taken together, the results of the 
behaviour study suggests that effects on 
reproduction, immune and endocrine 
systems are probably the result of direct 
impacts ofpesticides on eggs and chicks 
rather than an indirect effect of abnormal 
behaviour or removal of food resources 
causing poor body condition in tree 
swallows. 

Implications of the Studies 

The implication ofthe avian studies is 
that birds developing in nests in orchards 
are at significant risk to their health and 
survival whileinthenestduetothepesticide 
exposure. This is consistent with findings 
in orchards and songbird reproduction 
conducted in the United States where 
northern mockingbird (Mimus 
polyglottus), northern cardinal 
(Cardinalis cardinalis), and brown 
thrasher (Toxostoma rufum) showed 
significantly reduced reproductive rates 
as spray exposures increased in pecan 
orchards in Georgia, (Patnode and White, 
1991). 

Similarly, reproduction was lower in 


American robins (Turdus migratorius) 
and mourning doves (Zenaida 
maricoura) in sprayed orchards as 
compared to organic apple orchards in 
Pennsylvania (Fleutsch and Sparling, 
1994).’ 

Impacts of Fungicides 

While the organophosphorus and 
carbamate pesticides present the most 
acutely toxic threat to the birds, the 
fungicides that are sprayed alone or in 
combination with these chemicals are 
actually sprayed more often than the 
insecticides and studies suggest that these 
fungicides can have sublethal health effects 
on vertebrates consistent with the effects 
found in tree swallow's. 

Unfortunately, therewereno orchards 
in Ontario where fungicides or insecticides 
w'ere exclusively applied therefore the 
individual effect of these compounds on 
reproduction, immune and endocrine 
function could not be derived from this 
type of study. Nonetheless, the field 
approach and its findings justify the need 
to identify the chemicals or mixtures of 
chemicals causing the problems. 

If this research had not found any 
differences between sprayed and non- 
sprayed birds, there would be no 
justification for the expense and time 
required for further testing of the effects 
ofindividual pesticides and/or the combined 
effects ofpesticides used in apple orchards. 

Conclusions 

The results of these studies have 
implications for amphibian and avian 
survival and conservationeflforts in Ontario. 
While Megan found that the amphibians 
did relatively w'ell in orchard ponds, typical 
environmental concentrations of some 
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pesticides can be toxic and the frog tissues 
do accumulate some pesticides used in 
orchard in their bodies. Under optimal 
developmental conditions amphibians can 
do well in these ponds, but they are not a 
goodreplacementfornatural wetlands. 

These results re-inforce the 
importance of protecting the water quality 
oftheponds from overspraying or allowing 
pesticide tanks to backwash when they 
are being filled into the ponds. Such short¬ 
term pulses of very high concentrations of 
pesticides are very toxic to frogs. 
Fortunately, farmers are working with the 
Ontario Ministry of Agriculture, Food and 
Rural Affairs, and Environment Canada 
to reducepesticideuse, and promote careful 
use of pesticides to avoid spills and 
backwashing sprayer containers into 
ponds. 

The findings for the birds are not as 
rosy. As birds continue to nest and feed in 
sprayed orchards, they will continue to be 
exposed to a variety of pesticides, Open- 
cup nesting species would be even more 
exposed to pesticides than the cavity 
nesting birds CWS studied. 

Even so, nest boxes are often placed 
in rural areas to attract eastern bluebirds 
due to concern for the status of their 
populations in thepastfew decades (Read 
and Alvo, 1995). Moreover, species such 
as tree swallows, house wrens 
(Trogolodytes aedon) and black-capped 
chickadees (Parus atricapillus) 
commonly use bluebird nest boxes and, 
less commonly, other species such as 
great crested flycatcher ( Myiarchus 
crinitus), purple martin ( Progne subis) 
and house finch ( Carpodacus 
mexicanus) also use nest boxes meant for 
eastern bluebirds (McNicholletal. 1994). 


Therefore, songbirds are not only 
potentially exposed to pesticides when 
theynestnaturally in agricultural areas but 
may also be unintentionally exposed by 
well-meaningnaturalists who often place 
bluebird box trails in rural areas where 
pesticides areused (McNicholletal. 1994). 

Nevertheless, there is cause for 
optimism because the chemicals most 
acutely and reproductively toxic to birds 
(OPs and carbamate insecticides) are 
also the chemicals farmers are most 
interested in reducing in use because OPs 
and carbamate compounds are very toxic 
to beneficial insects in orchards. Farmers 
are working with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs to 
replace these pesticides with alternative 
chemicals and biological control of pests. 
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Crossing the Threshold - Early Signs of an 
Environmental Awakening 


Reviewed by Betty Blashill 

In these days of doom and gloom 
about the poor environmental state of our 
world it is encouraging to hear an optimistic 
voice about our future. And when that 
voice belongs to Lester R. Brown, the 
president ofWorld Watch Institute which 
has been tracking the global environment 
for over 25 years, it is even more reason to 
behopeful. 

Mr. Brown's article appears in the 
current issue of World Watch magazine 
under the title above. Atthe beginning, he 
admits that it can be hard to be optimistic 
at a time when the Earth’s average 
temperature is going off the top of the 
chart and when storms, floods and tropical 
forest fires are more damaging than ever 
before. Nevertheless, he sees numerous 
signs that the world may be approaching 
the threshold of asweeping change in the 
way we respond to environmental threats 
- “a social threshold that, once crossed, 
could change our outlook profoundly' and 
result in the most profound economic 


transformation since the Industrial 
Revolution. ’ ’ Andhebelievesthis paradigm 
shift will affect every facet of human 
existence, not only reversing the 
environmental declines with which we 
now struggle but also bringus abetter life. 

He explains that while in the past 
economists have long ignored the Earth ’ s 
natural systems, evidence the economy is 
slowly self-destructing by destroying its 
natural support systems can be seen 
everywhere from collapsing fisheries to 
falling water tables to a rate of extinction 
of plant and animal species that is the 
greatest since the dinosaurs disappeared 
65 million years ago. 

These ecological trends are forcing 
analysts to shift their view of how the 
economy will have to work in the future. 
Their findings arenownot only of concern 
to environmentalists, but also to 
governments, corporations and themedia 
He notes that when Worldwatch issued a 
brief report in late 1998 regarding the 
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record level of weather-related damage 
during the year, itwas picked up by some 
2,000newspapers worldwide. 

Chrnais anexampleofwhathappens 
when large numbers of people become 
more affluent and their consumption 
increases. If the Chinese were to consume 
oil at the American rate they would need 
80 million barrels a day - more than the 
entire world’s current production of 67 
millionbarrels aday. ClearLy the Western 
industrial model will not work for China. 

There is now a fairly clear picture of 
howto restructure the global economy to 
be environmentally sustainable. Instead of 
being based on fossil fuels, thenewmodel 
would be based on solar energy. Instead 
ofhaving asprawling automobile-centered 
urban transportation system, it would be 
based on more carefully designed cities, 
with shorter travel distances and greater 
reliance on rail, bicycles and walking. 
Instead of athrowaway economy, itwould 
be a reuse/recycle economy. And its 
population would have to be stable. 

Brown finds widespread evidence of 
adoptionofthenewmodelby corporations, 
governments and non-governmental 
organizations (NGO’s). Forexample,some 
large oil corporations such as British 
Petroleum and Royal Dutch Shell have 
branched out into the development of 
renewable energy sources such as wind 
and solar. 

An interesting change on the national 
level was undertaken by seven countries 
inEurope. They havebegunrestructuring 
their taxes in a process known as tax 
shifting. - reducing income taxes while 
offsetting these cuts with higher taxes on 
environmentally destructive activities such 
as fossil fuel burning, the generation of 


garbage, pesticides and the production of 
toxic wastes. These governments have 
decided that taxing wages and income 
from investments discourages both work 
and saving, activities that should be 
encouraged. They believe that we should 
be discouragingenvironmentally 
destructive activities by taxing them 
instead. 

Reading the section onNGOs was of 
particular interest to me as a member of 
the Hamilton Naturalists ’ Club which is 
involved in many , perhaps seemingly 
small, environmental, earth saving 
activities. Brown reports that at the 
grassroots, thousands oflocal, single-issue 
groups work on objectives ranging from 
preventingconstructionofanuclearpower 
plant in Japan’s Niigata prefecture, to 
protecting the Amazonian rain forest from 
burning by cattle ranchers so the forest 
products can continue to be harvested by 
local people. 

He says that “The little-heralded 
work of small groups like this on every 
continent is quietly helping to move us 
within amajor shift in public awareness. ’ ’ 

Brown concludes that as we prepare 
to enter into the new century, no challenge 
looms greater than transforming the 
economy into one that is environmentally 
sustainable. He points to old civilizations 
that died out, which moved onto economic 
paths that were environmentally 
destructive and which could not make the 
needed course corrections eitherbecause 
they did not understand what was 
happeningorcouldnotsummontheneeded 
political will. His article illustrates that we 
do know what is happening. It also poses 
the question as to whether our global 
society can cross the threshold that will 
enableustorestructurethe global economy 


before environmental deterioration leads 
to economic decline. 

This article and other Worldwatch 
publications can befound by visiting their 
website at <www.worldwatch.org>. ^ 

Migratory Birds 
Protection 

Amaj or court decision in April appears 
to promise much greater protection forthe 
habitat of migratory birds. 

The Federal Court of Canada ruling 
struck down permits for the open-pit 
Cheviot coal mine proj ect in Alberta and 
ordered are-opening of the environmental 
assessment panel review which had 
approved the mine adjacent to Jasper 
National Park. 

Among otherthings, the courts found 
that The Migratory Birds Act had been 
misinterpreted by the assessment panel, 
the mining company and the federal 
government who had all argued that the 
Act did not apply to activities that destroyed 
bird's habitat. Justice Douglas Campbell 
ruled that "there isaclear intention [in the 
Act] to provide wideprotectionto migratory 
birds" and that dumping of rock into bird 
habitat "constitutes athreatto preservation 
of migratory birds that nest there". 

Stewart Elgie of the Sierra Legal 
Defence Fund said, 1 'This ruling establishes 
an important precedent that the federal 
Migratory Birds Act protects notjust birds 
but also Iheirhabitat. Thisis a very important 
precedent." 

The court criticized the panel for 
failing to adequately consider the 
cumulative effects oftheproject and other 
mining and forestry activity in the area. It 
also ordered amore thorough examination 
of alternatives.^ 
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byRobDobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HS A during 1999 to March 31:130. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Christine Bishop (CB), Barb Charlton (BC), Bany Cherriere (BCh), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), 
Jim Cram (JC), Mark Cranford (MCr), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Carl 
Hamann (CH), John Hannah (JHh), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ), Bruce Kellett(BK), Harold Kish(HK), Dennis Lewington 
(DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Gerard McNaughton (GMN), Diane Mills (DM), 
Matt Mills (MM), Niagara PeninsulaHawkwatch (NPH), Jason Pizzey (JP), Noah Puskas (NP), Bill Read (BR), DanRussell (DR), 
Dan Salisbury (DS), Glenda Slessor (GS), Gavin Wells (GW), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), MikeZegarac (MZ), many 
observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HS A -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum# reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm.-immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st yr. -first year 
2 nd yr. -second year 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [5i?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN\ 
Hal ton [//L] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [ILL] 


March 1999 


General: A majorsnowstorm hit onMarch 6, and winteiy conditions until mid-monthheld back any migration. Temperatures warmed 
to the mid-teens by March 17, and the migrants followed. The hawkwatch at Beamer C. A. was, correspondingly, very slow for the 
first half of the month, but picked up in the latter half, with a peak day on March 21 of almost athousand birds. Waterfowl numbers 
along the lakeshore remained high. 


Common Loon: Five over Burlington Beach Strip [HL ] Mar 26 * and three there Mar 30 (MM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Tollgate Ponds [HW\ Mar 20 F (DS); one on Hamilton Harbour offLaSalle Marina [HW] Mar 22 
(RD); one at Green Mt. Rd Quarry [HW] Mar 28 (RD,BC). 

Homed Grebe: One off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HW\ Mar 20 F (DS); one at LaSalle Marina Mar 21 (KM); three on Lake 
Ontario off Burlington Beach Canal [HW/HL] Mar 31 (RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: One at Bronte Harbour [HL] Mar 21 * (GE) and two there Mar 29 (MJ). 
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Double-crested Cormorant: One past CCIW [HL] Mar 17 F and 15 there Mar 30 (RD). 

Great Blue Heron: One at Middletown Marsh [HW] Mar 16 F (RD,BC). 

Great Egret#: One at Valley Inn [ HL ] Mar 25 * (JC). 

Turkey Vulture: 50 at Middletown Marsh Mar 21 (RD,BC). 

Snow Goose#: One white morph over Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] (MM,NP) and 50 white morph over York Rd, Dundas 
[HW] (JHh) Mar 21. 

ROSS’S GOOSE#: The white morph bird present in Feb was refound at Jack Darling Park, Clarkson [PL] Mar 10 (DR) and 
Mar 13 (RD,BC,KM) and at nearby Richard’s Memorial Park [PL] Mar 14 L(BChe/a/.). 

Tundra Swan: Birds at Bronte: 22 -Mar 18,18 -Mar 19,17 -Mar 24 (MJ); birds on Mar 21:289 -Dundas Marsh [HW\ 
(MM,DM,NP), 129-MiddletownMarsh(RD,BC), 12-BeamerC.A.,Grimsby [Mj] (KM), 13 atBinbrookC.A. [HW\ Mar31 
(DL,GL,CH). 

Wood Duck: 12 at Middletown Marsh Mar 23 (RD). 

American Wigeon: Three at Bronte Harbour Jan 25 (MJ); two at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Mar 11 F (MM); 14 at Oakville 
Lakeshore [HL] Mar 13 (RD,BC,KM); four at Bronte Mar 18 (MJ); two at Green Mt. Rd Quarry' Mar 20 (RD.BC). 
Blue-winged Teal: Two at Green Mt. Rd Quarry Mar 20 * (RD,BC). 

Northern Pintail: 11 over Beamer C. A. Mar 17 (RC,GS); six at Green Mt. Rd Quarry' Mar 20 (RD.BC); 20 over St. 
Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] Mar 21 (MM). 

Green-winged Teal: Two at Green Mt. Rd Quarry Mar 20 F (RD,BC); 29 at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Mar 31 (BW). 
Canvasback: 120 off LaSalle Marina Mar 8 (RD). 

Redhead: 825 at Bronte Harbour Jan 25 (MJ); 30 offLaSalle Marina Mar 8 (RD);23 atNE Shore of Harbour Mar 11 (MM). 
Ring-necked Duck: 23 offLaSalle Marina Mar 8 (RD); five at Green Mt. Rd Quarry' Mar 20 F (RD,BC); five at Valens Rd N 
of Cone 6 [HW] Mar 29 (RD). 

King Eider#: Birds ofFStoney Creek Lakeshore: 1 ad. m. Mar 1-31 (m.obs.), 2 lstyr. m. -Mar 19-28 (RD;KM,BK), 2 f. - Mar 
13-28 (JLm.obs ); one f. ofFBurlington Beach Canal Mar 5-10 (RD;m.obs.); one f. ofFSioux Lookout Park [HL] Mar 11 (GE et 
al). 

Harlequin Duck#: One f. off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Mar 1 -31 (RD;m.obs.); one 1st win. m. at PetroCanada Pier [HL] Mar 
19(MJ). 

Surf Scoter: 200 oflf Green Rd [HW] Mar 2 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: 200 ofFBurlington Beach Canal Mar 5 (RD). 

Black Scoter: One ad. m., one 1 st win. m., one f. ofFBurlington Beach Canal Mar 10 (RD,MM); one f. ofFSioux Lookout Park 
Mar 13 (RD.BC,KM). 

Buftlehead: 248 at NE Shore of Harbour Mar 8 (MM). 

Hooded Merganser: Two at Middletown Marsh Mar 19-24 (RD); five at Green Mt. Rd Quarry Mar 20 (RD,BC). 

Ruddy Duck: One m.,one f. at Bronte Harbour Jan 25 (MJ); 20 at Windermere Basin [HW] Mar 11 (RD); 15 at Tollgate Ponds 
[HW] Mar 18 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: A total of 26 birds counted at Beamer C.A. Mar 13-31 (NPH); one imm. atNE Shore of Harbour Mar 4 (MM), 
one imm. at Carroll’s Point [HW] Mar 17 (MM); one imm. over 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet [HW] Mar 20 (RD,BC). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One terr. pair at Middletown Marsh Mar 14-31 (RD,BC). 
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Northern Goshawk#: Six counted at Beamer C.A. Mar 16-31 (NPH). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One dark morph calurus at Hwy 5 W of Brock Rd [HW] Mar 16 (BR). 

Golden Eagle#: Seven birds counted at Beamer C.A. Mar 16*-31 (NPH). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at CCIW Mar 16 (BR,CB); one at Burloak Woods [HL\ Mar 18 (MJ). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at 8th Rd E, Saltfleet [HW] Mar 20 (RD,BC). 

Wild Turkey#: 13 at 1 st Rd W & Green Mt. Rd [HW] Mar 27 (DL,GL,CH); four at Silverdale [M7j Mar 28 (RC,GS). 
American Coot: Four at LaSalle Marina Mar 8 (RD); four off Venture Inn [HL] Mar 13 (RD,BC,KM); one atNE Shore of 
Harbour Mar 29-on (MM). 

Sandhill Crane#: Four at Beamer C.A. Mar 27 * (NPF1). 

Killdeer: Three at Woodland Cemetery Mar 17 F (RC). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Mar 27*-30 (KM et al .); one at Taquanyah C.A. [HN\ Mar 28 
(DL,GL). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 31 * (BW). 

Dunlin: One at Van Wagners Ponds Mar 29*-30 (MCr;RD). 

American Woodcock: One at Shell Park, Bronte [HL] Mar 21 * (GE). 

Iceland Gull#: One 1 st yr. at CCIW Mar 9 (RD) and Burlington Beach Canal Mar 10 (RD,MM). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad. at LaSalle Marina and N Shore of Harbour Mar 2-14 (RC;KM;BCh et al.). 

Glaucous Gull: One 1 st yr. at CCIW Mar 1-12 (RD;MM); three at Burlington Beach Canal Mar 10 (RD,MM). 

Caspian Tern: One at NE Shore of Harbour Mar 29 * (MM) ties our record early date set last year. 

Long-eared Owl#: One at David St, Dundas [HW] Jan 9 (MZ); four at Winona Rd N [HW\ Mar 9 (DL et al.): one at Bronte 
Woods [HL] Mar 18 (MJ). 

Belted Kingfisher: Two at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Mar 28 F (MM). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Carluke [HW] Mar 15 (RC); one at Beamer C.A. Mar 21-27 (NPH). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 13 * (BCh etal.) was likely over-wintering locally. 

Northern Flicker: One at Middletown Marsh Mar 17 F (RD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Burloak Woods Mar 23 (MJ); one at Middletown Marsh Mar 17-20 (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at CCIW (RD) and one at Shoreacres [HL] (DD) Mar 31 *. 

Northern Shrike#: One at Northview Cres, Burlington [HL] Jan 15 (MJ); one at Middletown Marsh Mar 6(BC); one at Safari 
Rd Wetland [HW] Mar 7 (RD,BC); one at Bronte Mar 18 (MJ,GE); one at 10th Rd E, Saltfleet [HW] Mar 20 (RD,BC). 

Tree Swallow: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 20 * (GW). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 28 F (MM). 

Brown Creeper: One at Woodland Cemetery Mar 17 F (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Appleby Line at Lakeshore [HL] Mar 5 (HK). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Mar 26 F (SM). 

Eastern Bluebird: Four at 10th Rd E & Ridge Rd [HW] Mar 27 F (DL,GL,CH). 

Hermit Thrush: One behind Olympic Arena, Dundas [HW] Mar 20 * (DD). 

American Robin: One partial albino at St. Augustines Cemetery Mar 28 (MM). 
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Gray Catbird: One at Bronte Marsh Jan 10 * (MJ). 

Yellow-romped Warbler: Two behind Olympic Arena Dundas Mar 1 -on (m.obs.) increased to seven there Mar 15 (GMN), 
one at Brantford Rail Trail [BR] Mar 16 (JP). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at Fifty' Point C. A. Mar 26 * (SM). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Kilbride [HL] Mar 1-26 (JCh,DCh); three at Middletown Marsh Mar 30 (RD). 


Corrections to “Noteworthy Bird Records” for January-Febroary 1999 (WoodDuck 52(8)1: 

King Eider: The bird listed as a 2nd yr. male ofTStoney Creek in Feb should be listed as an adult male 
Bald Eagle: Tire adult at Burloak Park listed on Jan 21 was actually seen Jan 31. 

BLACK-BILLED MAGPIE: The bird reported in Cambridge [ WT\ Feb 18 was apparently a Red-billed Blue Magpie, a 
species native to the Himalayas in Asia and obviously an escapee (fide WW). 

Please send your bird records for April-May 1999 by June 10 to: RobDobos, 11565th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, Waterdown, 
Ont.,LOR2H2;ph: (905)659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca^ 


Guidelines for Contributions to Noteworthy Bird Records 


by RobDobos 

The “Noteworthy Bird Records” 
column has appeared in the Wood Duck 
from its earliest issues 50years ago. Ithas 
been a record ofthenotable bird sightings 
of our Club’s members over the years. 
These records provide a picture of the 
ornithological events over the course of a 
year in the Hamilton area. 

We attempt to keep the “Noteworthy 
Bird Records’ ’ as current as possible by 
including them in each issue of the Wood 
Duck as space allows. In order to do so, 
members are asked to submit their bird 
sightings in a timely manner. This article 
will describe what bird sightings members 
should submit for possible inclusion in the 
“Noteworthy Bird Records” (hereafter 
NBR). 

W e attempt to pro vide as complete as 
possible a summary of occurrences of 
locally and provinciallyrarespecies, ofthe 
first and last dates and peak numbers for 
migrants, of breeding records for our 
uncommon to rare birds, as well as 
interesting records from areas not birded 


frequently or areas of particular 
conservation interests. The area of interest 
to the HNC is termed the “Hamilton 
Study Area’ ’ (HS A), which is bounded by 
a circle with a 25 mile (40.2 km) radius 
centred at Dundum Castle in Hamilton. 
The “ Checklist of the Birds of the 
HamiltonArea ’ ’ compiled by the HNC is 
based on this area. 

The maj ority of records appearing in 
the NBR are from a handful of regular 
contributors. However, all birders and 
casual observers are encouraged to submit 
their sightings in order to obtain as complete 
a picture ofthe birdlife as possible. Many 
members have been contributing their 
sightings tothe taped phonebirdhotlinethe 
Club maintains, which is great. Attempts 
are made to use these records in theNBR, 
however, in some cases, incomplete 
information regarding the record may be 
provided by the caller such that the record 
cannot be used. These callers are also 
encouraged to send their sightings for the 
NBR. 

The following information should be 


provided for all records: species name, 
date(s) of observation, number of birds, 
location of observation (as specific as 
possible), names of all observers present, 
age, sex or other plumage details ofbirds, 
and any other comments such as breeding 
evidence or interesting behaviour notes. 
Locationnames should use standard place 
names which appear regularly in theNBR, 
andfornewlocations, Ihecountyorregional 
municipality should be included if not 
implicit 

Reference belowis made to the 1 Date 
Guide to the Birds of the Hamilton 
Area'\ referred to hereafter as the Date 
Guide. This guide gives an indication of 
when each species would normally occur 
in the HS A by indicating dates for which 
any sighting w'ould require documentation 
by theHamiltonBird Records Committee. 
The most recent edition of this HNC 
publication was in 1988, with a revision 
appearing in the April 1992 Wood Duck. 
It is hoped that a further revised edition will 
be completed in the near future. 
Documentation for any bird sighting 
requiring such, as indicated in the Date 
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Guide, should also beforwarded to myself 
as S ecretaiy oftheHamilton Bird Records 
Committee. 

The following records should be 
submitted: 

• all sightings of species considered rare 
in the HS A and in Ontario, as indicated as 
requiring documentation all year in the 
Date Guide; 

• first and last dates for migrants in both 
spring and fall seasons; 

• maximum orlargenumbersofmigrant 
species; 

• outofseasondatesforbirds,asindicated 
as requiring documentation in the Date 
Guide; 

• all records ofthefollowinguncommon 
birds in the HSA: Red-throated Loon, 
American Bittern, Least Bittern, Great 
Egret, Snow Goose, Brant, Black Scoter, 
Surf Scoter, Bald Eagle, Northern 
Goshawk, GoldenEagle, Merlin, Peregrine 
Falcon, Gray Partridge, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Wild Turkey, Northern 
Bobwhite, CommonMoorhen, American 
Coot, Whimbrel, Hudsonian Godwit, Red 
Knot, Western Sandpiper, Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper, Long-billed Dowitcher, 
Wilson’s Phalarope, Red-necked 
Phalarope, Parasitic Jaeger, Little Gull, 
Iceland Gull, Black-legged Kittiwake, 
Forster’s Tem, Black Tern, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Snowy Owl, Long-eared Owl, 
Short-eared Owl, Northern Saw-whet 
Owl, Whip-poor-will, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Pileated Woodpecker, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
NoithemShrike,TuftedTitmouse, Carolina 
Wren, Sedge Wren, Marsh Wren, Golden¬ 
winged Warbler, Northern Parula, 
Cerulean Warbler, LouisianaWaterthrush, 


Connecticut Warbler, Clay-colored 
Sparrow, Sharp-tailed Sparrow, Lapland 
Longspur, SnowBunting, Orchard Oriole, 
Pine Grosbeak, Purple Finch *, Red 
Crossbill, White-winged Crossbill, 
CommonRedpoll *, Pine Siskin *, Evening 
Grosbeak*(*-exceptinbiginvasionyears). 

• breeding records for the following 
additional species: Pied-billed Grebe, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Great Blue 
Heron, Green Heron, Black-crowned 
Night-Heron, Green-winged Teal, 
Northern Pintail, Northern Shoveler, 
American Wigeon, Redhead, Hooded 
Merganser, Osprey, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Broad-wingedHawk, Peregrine Falcon, 
Virginia Rail, Sora, Great Black-backed 
Gull, CommonNighthawk, Y ellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Blue-headed Vireo, Red- 
breastedNuthatch,WinterWren,Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Nashville Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Pine 
Warbler, Black-and-white Warbler, 
CanadaWarbler,White-throatedSparrow; 
(in particular new breeding locations for 
any of these, or records of new breeding 
species to the HSA; records ofpossible or 
probable breeding are desired in addition 
to confirmed breeding records). 

• unusual plumages, such as hybrids, 
albinos, melanism, leucisism, rare colour 
morphs, rare subspecies, etc. 

These bird records should be sent to 
myselfonamonlhly basis, bynolaterthan 
the 1 Oth ofthefollowingmonth, in order to 
be included in the following month’s Wood 
Duck. They canbe mailed, hand delivered, 
phoned or e-mailed to me at the following 
address: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. 
W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ontario LOR 
2H2home: (905) 659-7732, work: (905) 
336-4953 e-mail: rob. dobos@ec.gc. ca|§ 


A Predatory 
House Sparrow 

by Wolfgang Luft 

Back in late summer, my wife, 
Roslynne, and I were walking along a 
major street near where we live in 
Burlington. Wehadjustheard ourfirst 
cicada of the year. We were 
commenting on that fact when we 
noticed that the noise ofthe cicada was 
rapidly travelling towards us. 

A female House Sparrow landed 
on the side walk about 2 m ahead of us 
with the cicada in its beak. She started 
to rearrange it in its beak when the 
cicada managed to start flying away. 
The sparrowimmediately dashed after 
it and brought it back down to the 
sidewalk. After some fussing about it 
then managed to kill the insect and 
started to dismember it. 

First it very neatly removed the 
wings which we later picked up to 
examine and keep for Roslynne’s 
handicrafts, then it severed the head 
ffomthebodyfollowed by theabdomen 
from the thorax. She plucked the legs 
off and then broke, by battering the 
parts withthebeakagainstthesidewalk, 
the shell ofthe insect. She then stuffed 
all except a small piece ofhead into its 
beak, and flew away. 

What was so interesting is that the 
insect was so large compared to the 
sparrow and secondly that she was 
able to dismember the insect so 
expeditiously as ifthis were a common 
occurrence and thirdly that she seemed 
to deliberately select the sidewalk (a 
large clear area) as the scene of the 
butchering.^ 
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by Rose Petersen 

Our last meeting of the season met 
April 19,1999. It was another full house. 
Announcements included theBaillieBird- 
athon, noting that many of our members 
participate and need support. The new 
National Geographic bird guide is almost 
ready and several of us placed an order at 
a 15% discount with David Wood from 
Wild Birds Unlimited. The Halton 
Naturalist Club is looking for any bird 
records from the Haltonregion, especially 
those going back in time. 

A short demonstration ofthe bino cular 
(or camera) harness was given. The 
harness spreads weight evenly and helps 
reduce shoulder and neck stress as well as 
holds the binoculars close to the body so 
they don't swing out. Bob Stamp sells 
themfor$16.00. 

Bird sightings w'ere rather scarce. 
Dave Don told us about the OFO trip to 
see the Sharp-Tailed Grouse at Manitoulin 
Island last weekend. 

It was noted that the lot adj acent to the 
Old Cut Banding Station wood lot at Long 
Point is now' offlimits to birders dueto new' 
owners at the lighthouse. In addition, the 
heavy machine digging going on at 1 Oth 
Concession in Stoney Creek (w'here the 
Upland Sandpipers stop on migration) is 
due to the creek being re routed so the 
quarry' can expand. 


Our guest speaker was Mark Nash 
from the Canadian Peregrine Foundation. 
He started with a five minute video clip 
giving some basic information on the 
Ontario Peregrine Falcons, especially 
thoseofToronto,EtobicokeandHamilton. 
The 1995 Hamilton-bom bird, Alberta, is 
nestingin Etobicoke. 

The main thrust of Mark’s talk was 
the necessity for finding out where the 
young birds go. The mortality rate for 
these birds is 85 to 95 %. Of the 50 
juveniles, that left urban nests in Ontario 
over the last few years, w'e know the 
whereabouts of only three. One of the 
concerns is that these birds are being 
taken off the endangered lists and some 
scientists feel this is too soon. 

Mark expressed serious concern 
about genetic dilution of the Anatum 
subspecies. A lot more research needs to 
be done to understand just whatisgoing on 
with these birds. He listed a number of 
things his organization is doing to try' to 
promotepublicawareness,includingschool 
trips and visits. Videos have been shown 
around the world via the internet. In just 
afewmonths there were 1,2million visits 
to their web site from over 90 countries. 
This indicates to them that the interest is 
certainly there. The Foundation is also 
preparing to hack chicks into the wild. 

As afinaletohis talk Mark introduced 
us to a 17-year-old female Peregrine of 
the Anatum subspecies Shew'asbomin 
captivity and her mainj ob was to lay, hatch 
and raise chicks to be released from the 
Alberta Peregrine project. She is now 
beingusedfor educational purposes. She 
is alovely bird and as much as I hate seeing 
anything in captivity, it was a treat to see 
her close up. 

Mike Street noted that ‘our’ 
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Peregrines are currently sitting on three 
eggs. Volunteers are needed from about 
the second w'eek in June on, to monitor the 
chicks. Some one wall be in charge, they 
need eyes to watch out for the birds, in 
case they crash into a building or end up on 
the ground. If you can help, check, the 
information given in this issue ofthe Wood 
Duck. 

Our ID session was given by Stuart 
Mackenzie on three of the difficult to 
identify fall warblers. In the spring there 
is no trouble separating the Blackpoll, Bay' 
Breasted and Pine Warbler, but it is a 
different story in the fall. 

Stuart showed us some slides and 
overheads pointing out w'hat to look for 
w'hen seeing these birds in the fall. The 
Blackpollhas more streaking on tire flanks, 
the wing bars are more pronounced as 
well as w'hite edges on the tertials. It has 
a darker eye line than the other two and 
appears greyer. A note for spring: female 
Blackpoll, have orange legs! 

The Bay Breasted Warbler is buffier 
and brighter than the Blackpoll, more in the 
cream and brown range. While it is the 
same size as the others, from its attitude it 
appears bigger. 

The Pine Warbler has a more yellow 
bright look. Its tail looks longer as the 
under tail coverts do not come as far down 
thetailastheothertwo. The wing bars are 
faint and the eye line doesn’t stand out. 

The evening concluded with Lois 
Evans thanking all the members who have 
contributed and helped out during the 
season. She will continue to lead the Bird 
Study Group another year, and for that we 
are all very grateful as these meetings are 
much appreciated. 

ThankyouLois.^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, May 9 8p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre, Burlington 

680 Plains Rd. West 

Habitat Corridors for Wildlife: 
Panacea or Problems for 
Land Use Planners 

Most people have come to appreciate that 
species disappear from small fragments of 
natural habitats that become surrounded by 
developed agricultural, residential or 
commercial land. TomNudds will discuss how 
the idea that simply reconnecting fragments 
of natural habitat with “wildlife corridors” 
may not always be the answer for wildlife. 
Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, June 14 6:00p.m. 

Annual PotluckPicnic 

at the RBGNature Centre 
in the Arboretum 

Bring your favourite dish, and your own 
cutlery and cups. We'll have supper under the 
trees and then explore the rejuvenating Cootes 
Paradise marsh. A great opportunity to visit 
old friends and meet new ones. Call Tom 
Crooks at 634-9616 for more information. 


Plant Study Group 

No Meetings in May and June 
Join us instead on the Wednesday 
Evening Walks 

The plant study group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It usually meets 
on the Thursday immediately following the 
HNCmembers' meeting. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 
Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

No meeting in May 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867LakeshoreRd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to leam more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

ContacttheBirdHotlineformore information 
or visit the HNC website 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Thank you to all the contributors for the 1998- 
99 year. Keep writing over the summer and 
send in your work by August 10. Please send 
your submissions for the Wood Duck to Don 
McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Crescent,Stoney 
Creek, Ontario L8G 3W1. Phone is (905) 
664-8796, or you can e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who joined the 
HNC last month: 

JudithAtkinson 
Bill Baughn and family 
Roger Benson 

Fran, Wayne, Daniel and Jessica Bullock 

BillNicholson 

Barbara Sargeant 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday,May 2 NOTE CHANGE! 
SPRING IN SHORT HILLS 

Trail maintenance and wildflowers in our 
Sanctuary. Bring a lunch and meet at 9 am in 
Battlefield Square parking lot on Queenston 
Road just east of Hwy.20. Contact is Frank 
Morley575-0668. 

Saturday,May8 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 

Join other groups in the Hamilton-Burlington 
area in this annual morning cleanup effort. The 
cleanup in Red Hill Valiey begins at 8:45 am 
from the Albion Falls parking lot (near the Mill 
Stone). Call John Struger at 547-5116formore 
information. 

May 14,15 and 16 

SPRING CAMPING AT POINT PELEE 

Welcome the warblers back on the weekend 
before Victoria Day. Advance payment 
required to reserve your spot. First-timers 
always welcome. Tent camping only. Contacts 
are Frank Morley 575-0668 and Pierre Arnold 
648-2519. 

Sunday,May2; Sunday,May9; 

Sunday,May 16;Monday,May24 
NATURE WALKS IN RED HILL VALLEY 

Organized by Friends of Red Hill Valley. Call 
Don at 664-8796 for more information. 

Thursday,May6 
DR. DAVID SUZUKI 

A public meeting on air pollution and human 
health. 7 pm at the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters. Sponsored by Friends of Red Hill 
Valley. Call664-8796forinformation. 

NATURALLYMAY! 

There are a large number of nature events 
organized by several groups including the 
HNC during the month of May. Please see the 
article on page 187 ofthis issue or visit the RBG 
web site at <www.rbg.ca/programs/ 
natmay.html.> for a full listing . 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1998-99 
Executive 

President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519)622-6954 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 627-1034 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith (519) 821 -2918 

Past President: 

Jean Stollard 
Program: 

Glenn Barrett 
Publicity: 

Ken Hall 
Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 
Social: 

Tom Crooks 
Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 





634-3538 

546-9764 

627-1320 

575-0668 

634-1178 


Membership Fees 1998-99 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Harnilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) S60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Harnilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Harnilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Harnilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Harnilton-Wentworth Free 
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